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[Concluding Notice.] 


Berore we speak of George the Fourth, it will be as well to remind 
the reader of the account we have already quoted, of his mother,— 
a lady whose virtues, like those of her husband, were of a negative 
order, and who had the defects of narrowness of mind and a love 
of money. 

Queen Charlotte, notwithstanding her reputation for propriety, 
was not popular; which circumstance alone, in any person so highly 
situated, so long in that situation, and with so many opportunities 
of doing good, we hold to be utter condemnation. Little is known 
ofher, except that she was plain, loved money and sermons, and 
took snuff. She was said to have laid up her treasures “ where moths 
do not corrupt ;” but it is believed that she thought she might as 
well have some treasure also, in places where they do. An account 
was circulated at her decease, of the discovery of a wardrobe full 
of shawls, dropping to pieces for want of having had somebody to 
wear them; and whether it was true or not, the public believed it. 

George the Fourth inherited from his father a large and robust 
person, but finelier turned. His features were cast rather in the 
maternal mould, but to much greater advantage. He did not inherit 
from either any great portion of intellect, but probably he surpassed 
them both in natural goodness, however it was subsequently injured 
by his rank and education. 

This Prince was born on the 12th of August 1762, and the 
moment he appeared in the world was, by the fact of so appearing, 
“ Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Ren- 
frew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of Scotland” that is to 
say, he was leader of the armies of Cornwall and Rothsay, elderly 
gentleman of Carrick, man of Renfrew, loaf giver of the Isles, and 
high manager of the affairs of Scotland. 

‘ Opportunities of seeing the infant Prince were liberally allowed. 
Ladies were admitted on certain days, in successive parties, to a 
sight of him in the drawing-room of St James’s. The descriptions 
given in the publications and private letters of the day may seem 
trifling, but they are curious and picturesque. A cradle containing 
the infant was placed beneath a splendid canopy, on a slight ele- 
vated platform, with an ornament of carved work, having a royal 
coronet in the middle of its head; the child lay beneath an em- 
broidered velvet quilt, bordered with Brussels lace; two fair mutes 
on either side sachet him to sleep; and the nurse sat in her dignity 
beside him. The visitors were desired to tread softly; and a slight 
Chinese railing, which enclosed the platform, prevented the over 
curious from too near an approach.”—P. 10. 

It is thus that princes, from the first moment of their existence, 
are dandled into a notion that they are gods, and become less than 
men. Little Napoleon used to sit playing with a ball and sceptre, 
while Marshals of France stood round and played the courtier. The 
imagination blushes to think how such puerilities must be regarded 
by the Washingtons and Jeffersons of a great republic. 

George the Fourth is said by his biographer to have profited 
‘by the labours of his instructors and his own, in the ancient 
classics; in the abstract sciences, at least as far as their application 
to those arts which a prince may be called upon to employ, and 
should always be competent to judge; in modern languages and 
literature; and in the fine arts. He has been represented, by those 
who approached him, as remembering the ancient classics with a 
discerning taste. He spoke French, Italian, and German, with 
facility; and though his familiar letters were somewhat deficient in 
Frace, and even propriety of expression, he wrote and spoke, when 

€ chose, and thought the occasion required it, with ease and dig- 
Nity”’—P, 57. 

We cannot believe it. It has always struck us as a singular 
contradiction in the most intelligent recorders of this prince’s life 
and conversation, that they have given him credit for talents and 











accomplishments, which their own accounts of him,and not seldom 
their own expressed opinions, directly refute. The volume before 
us is not an exception to this remark. The author, who is by far 
the best writer that has handled the subject, speaks of “ brilliant 
endowments and accomplishments,” and has presented us with the 
above passage, while almost everything else in his book that con- 
cerns the prince, goes to show him a man of weak intellect and little 
acquirement, and leaves an impression upon the mind that his 
biographer so regards him. A knowledge of spoken languages 
argues little, especially when we consider the facilities which a 
prince has for learning them. The “ discerning taste’ in the 
classics, attributed to him by those “ who approached him,” makes 
us desire to know who the approachers were, what was the amount 
of their own discernment, and whether they did not listen with the 
overweening ears of servility. We all know how gratuitous people 
are in these matters with regard to princes; and what a something 
in a royal mouth become the nothings of other men. A man’s 
familiar letters may be “ deficient in grace,’ and sometimes in 
“ propriety of expression,” without arguing anything against his 
general power of doing better: but we cannot believe, that they can 
be so deficient in common sense and grammar as the prince’s were 
(we allude to those which have been lately before the world), and 
yet warrant us in drawing a conclusion favourable to his amount of 
common talent. His taste in the fine arts may be seen by all the 
world in Buckingham Palace! Sir Philip Francis described him as 
a tiresome companion, whose conversation it was desirable to evade, 
An Italian gentleman, who went over the Opera House with him, 
upon one of the occasions of its being refitted up, told a friend of 
ours, than nothing could be more silly than his remarks. We have a 
distinct and strong recollection, that the only time we ever met with 
an extempore speech of his recorded in the newspapers, it was 
quite as futile as his letter-writing. It was on occasion of his 
taking leave of his regiment, when the latter went abroad. 

There is nothing which has more served to convince us of the 
truth of our author’s unfavourable opinion of the prince’s first mis- 
tress, Mrs Robinson, than this fact of his Royal Highness’s want of 
common literature. This lady speaks of his delightful conversation 
and his “ eloquent letters.” Much may be conceded to the vanity 
of such an intercourse as her’s, and to its willing credulities; but 
unfortunately, a letter of his Royal Highness’s to Mrs Robinson 
transpired on his decease, among the others above alluded to, and i¢ 
was as bad as the best of them. His Royal Highness evidently did 
not understand the meaning of some of the commonest words in 
the language; nor could his memory tax itself with a nominative 
case, if two or three shambling sentences took it into their heads to 
come between it and the verb. 

Our author, we think, has well summed up the spirit of this affair 
between the Prince and Mrs Robinson :— 

‘ The Prince of Wales wes assuredly warranted in discarding Mrs 
Robinson. She could not plead any sacrifice of innocence or good 
fame ; and as to the supposed “ruin of her peace,” her Memoirs 
are at issue on that point, with the evidence of her notorious and 
uninterrupted gaieties after the separation took place. A connec- 
tion begun in artifice could hardly have ended in an attachment of 
passion and the heart. But the eouer of a gentleman, and the 
common feelings of a man, should have taught the Prince of Wales 
to secure her from distress. Her settlement of 4001. a year, besides 
being irregularly paid, was, for the most part, intercepted by credi- 
tors, whose claims remained unsatisfied; and he who decked her in 
all the luxury and splendour which wealth could bestow, whilst she 
possessed youth and charms, left her to struggle with poverty, 
when she no longer had youth, beauty, or health. This was not 
generous, but it was natural and consistent. His liberalities, essen- 
tially selfish, were conferred for the gratification of his own caprice, 
and ceased, of course, with the motive which produced them.’ 

The following is a real piece of the biography of George the 
Fourth; for there was nothing more serious to him, from first to 
last, than the cut and colour of his hadiliments :-— 


‘ The Prince of Wales appeared at Court on the Queen’s birth- 
day, in the winter of 1781, in his new character of manhood. The 
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most remarkable, at least the most remarked, circumstance in his 
appearance on the occasion, was a complete change in the fashion 
of his dress. His new costume, then admired and imitated, would 
appear not a little grotesque at a subsequent period in his own 
court. The curious in those matters may be pleased with the des- 
cription :—“ His coat was of pink silk, with white cuffs ; his waist- 
coat of white silk, embroidered with various coloured foil, but 
adorned with a profusion of French paste; and his hat was orna- 
mented with two rows of steel beads, 5,000 in number, with a but- 
ton and loop of the same metal, and cocked in a military style.” ’ 
—P. 80. 


Speaking of the Whig friends of the Prince of Wales, and of the 
way in which they united pleasure with business, the author 
observes,— 

* It should be said of the men of that day, that they were prodi- 
gal of life, rather than wasteful of time. They concentrated and 
expended in a brief compass the mental and vital energies, which 
they might have economised through a longer period. Those who 
would look back upon their lives in the spirit of reprobation, may 
be consoled with the reflection that the race is extinct. But the 
influence of their society and example upon the habits of the 
Prince has been grossly overcharged by servility, which would 
throw the odium of his errors upon others; and by party spirit, 
which would throw any odium on political opponents. He would 
have contracted debts, and found companions in debauchery, had 
his Whig friends never existed,—as in truth he did beyond and 
beneath their sphere,—whilst, at the same time, he owed to the 
converse of those accomplished persons much useful instruction, 
the exercise of his faculties and fancy, and the cultivation of his 
tastes.’—P. 86. 

Webelieve much of this to be true; but we think it would have been 
as well had our author drawn a distinction between the irregularities 
of such a man as Mr Fox, and the heartless vices of many, perhaps 
most of the other persons about the Prince. If the Prince’s Whig 
friends were not the creators of what was ill in him, they certainly 
were not the founders of anything that was good. They inoculated 
him with no salutary principle. At least they gave him no strength 
to retain it. He waived them off as soon as it was convenient to him, 
and withdrew into the Toryism natural to Kings. Of the public 
good, we believe he had never any idea, but as something which 
enabled him to lead a flashy life when young, to have a luxurious 
retirement when old, and to divide the honours of success with a 
victorious General, by fashioning the caps of his soldiers. 

At page 105 is a parliamentary anecdote of Mr Fox, in the rela- 
tion of which we cannot help thinking that our author’s usual tact, 
as well as memory, must have forsaken him. He is speaking of the 
famous coalition of Lord North :— 

* Mr Fox,’ he observes, ‘ defended the coalition and himself with 
all the energy and adroitness of his dialectics and the happy turns 
of his wit. A member of the House of Commons (Mr Martin) 
said he wished a starling were perched on the right hand of the 

Speaker, to cry “ Disgraceful, cursed coalition!’ The retort of 


had fortunes to lose, might, with more propriety, be charged to their 
foolish ambition of associating with him, The facility with which he 
both encouraged and discarded them was a natural consequence, a just 
punishment(!) and a useful example. Lord Barrymore’s career was 
soon and fatally terminated. His private theatricals at Wargrave were 
closed, as it was expressed at Carlton House, “ with a finale song b 
John Doe and Richard Roe ;” his assaults and batteries which he com- 
mitted indiscriminately on Sir John Lade, Mr T. C. and his other 
compeers of the Jockey Club, at Newmarket, and on those whom 
he met in street brawls, and the low haunts of profligacy, made 
him avoided by persons of his own condition, and brought him 
under the notice of the Court of King’s Bench. He appeared 
twice before Lord Kenyon, the Chief Justice,—as a party prose- 
cuted for an assault, and as defendant in an action for debt. The 
action was brought by the architect who built his private theatre 
at Wargrave: he pleaded his minority, was answered by proof of a 
promise to pay after he became of age, and lost both his honour 
and his cause. Lord Barrymore was an officer in the Berkshire 
militia. Whilst escorting a party of French prisoners from Rye to 
Dover, 1793, he was shot in the head by the accidental discharge 
of a carbine, which he had with him in his carriage, died in a few 
minutes, and thus finished at the early age of twenty-three, his 
short, dissolute, and foolish life.’—P. 216. 

In giving an account of another of the Prince’s friends, the Duke 
of Orleans, the biographer hazards his reputation for authenticity 
a little too far, when he quotes a reply of his Serene Highness to 
“the consolations of his confidential valet-de-chambre.” This Prince 
was supposed by some to have been ‘ actuated by the vengeance of 
a slighted passion for the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. She 
treated him with disdain ; the jealous eye of a scorned lover upon 
her actions become troublesome, and s.:e twice procured his exile 
from Paris and Versailles, Whilst overwhelmed with disappoint. 
ment and ennui, in the solitude of one of his country houses, he 
vented his feelings in the following reply to the consolations of his 
confidential valet-de-chambre,—* They shall pay for this dearly, 
though I were to perish for it: yes; I could die content if I in- 
volved the King, and above all the Queen, in my ruin; and I will do 
it, though it cost me my fortune and my life.” ’—P. 219. 

Where did the biographer find this discourse with the confidential 
valet-de-chambre ? or what value can be attached to the disclosures 
of such a personage? With still less warrant he speaks of Lafayette 
as desirous to be rid of a “ rival in popularity.” To be rid of the 
Duke of Urleans was to be rid of a bad man; and there is nothing 
in the noble and undeviating career of Lafayette to subject him 
at any time to the suspicion of less worthy motives than those of 
the most generous goodness. 

This volume contains gvod accounts of the distressing states of 
debt which perplexed the Prince of Wales, and enabled the King and 
Mr Pitt to assume such imposing advantages over him,—of the sen- 
sation created by the supposed and we believe indisputable marriage 





r Fox does not appear in the published reports of his speeches. 
He said he saw no necessity for the starling, when the honourable 
gentleman himself was so ready and so qualified to perform the 
duty.’ —P. 105. 

Surely Mr Fox’s retort naust have contained a play upon the 
word Martin. The omission resembles the story of Archbishop 
Herring and his fall in the gutter. . 

The following summary sketch of “life, character, and behaviour,” 
will give the reader a good idea of the lower part of the Prince’s 
society, and the “ way in which they went on :”’— 


* Lord Barrymore made amends for his economy of wit, by the 
prodigality with which he hastened his own ruin in dinners, balls, 
suppers, and assemblages of three hundred people, at Wargrave. 

* This noted spendthrift had commenced his career so early, and 
squandered so profusely, that he found himself nearly ruined on 
coming of age. Of all the Prince of Wales’s dissolute companions, 
he seems to have been the most abandoned. On attaining his 
majority, he entertained the Prince at the cost of 10,000 pounds, 
and was obliged to sell his horses and carriages soon after he had 


thus signalized his attainment of the age of discretion. He had an 


extraordinary ‘fund of animal spirits, with some eccentricity. The 
Prince one night, at his instigation, rushed out with a party from 
the orgies of the pavilion, fantastically dressed in table-cloths, with 
napkins round their heads, and making strange noises to fright the 
old women of Brighton out of their senses or their sleep. He 
played Harlequin in a pantomime at the Brighton theatre,—jumping 
with grotesque activity through a blazing hoop, and “ setting the 
audience in a roar,” by a ridiculous disruption of his motley dress. 
He exhibited himself, if possible, still more incongruously to the 
fashionable world of London, dancing a mock minuet in Saville row 
with the clown Delpini. But Lord Barrymore’s animal spirits were 
no longer enlivening—his eccentricities no longer whimsical—when 
his ruin became apparent. His reception at Carlton House, from 
being reserved and infrequent, ceased altogether. It was very 
common to shift the blame of the Prince of Wales’s irregularities 
from himself to his associates. The ruin of those among them who 





of his Rvyal Highness with Mrs Fitzherbert,—of the falsehood 
into which the trusting superiority of Mr Fox’s nature was beguiled 
| for the purpose of contradicting the marriage,—and of the unfortunate 
union with poor Caroline of Brunswick, whose natural candour and 
open-heartedness, though accompanied perhaps by no great refine- 
ment, and not undeformed by violence, deserved a better fate, than 
to become the victim of mercenary convenience, and the unequal 
privileges of the stronger. 

We shall look with interest for the author’s two other volumes. 
The present one has led us into a longer succession of extracts 


than usual; but the reader, we trust, will have found reason to 
excuse it. 








Silence is the judicious ornament of those who have nothing 
to say. 

Poverty and sorrow are the strongest securities against the intru- 
sions of mankind. Let Adversity guard your threshold, and you 
may linger through an uninterrupted life and mournful seclusion. 


A capacity to do good not only gives a title to it, but also makes 
the doing of it a duty. 


He who has got the name for early rising, may lie in bed till 
break fast-time. 


ACTION. 
Birds, beasts, air, fire, the heavens and rolling worlds, 
All live by action: nothing lies at rest 
But death and ruin. 

Jounson’s Styte AnticiPaATeD.—Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
Essay on Urn-Burial, says,—Gold once out of the earth is no more 
due unto it; what was unreasonably committed to the ground is 
reasonably removed from it. Let monuments and rich fabrics, 
not riches, adorn men’s ashes. The commerce of the living is not 
to be transferred unto the dead. It is not injustice to take that 


which none complains to lose, and no man is wronged where no 
man is possessor. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lang.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarpbeNn.—Romance of a Day.—Married Lovers.—And the Pantomime. 





Covent-GARDEN. 

We looked in here last night, and saw an act of the Romance ofa 
Day, which has already been criticised in this paper. We have 
nothing to add to the judgment delivered upon it ; but would merely 
express our pleasure at seeing Mr Keexey again, and finding Miss 
H. Cawse in a more prominent part than is usually assigned her. 
There is a turn for unaffected truth in this young lady’s manner, a 
simplicity in her style of singing, and a rich delicacy in her voice, 
which always interest us, and give us a kind of personal wish for 
her success. She ought to take confidence, and say everything she 
does with double boldness. K&eELEY has opened a mine for the 
play-wrights, in his union of a self-satisfied dumpiness with the 
sentimental and the agile. In the piece before us he is a con- 
ceited lover, who thinks he has made a desperate impression 
upon a village beauty, and finds himself deceived. The reader 
may imagine him! He has little thick legs in white, little 
thick thighs in slate colour, a jacket and shirt to match, and 
a Spanish hat adorned with ribands, This well-fed little phenome- 
non, with a face of natural judgment, complexional doubt, and 
acquired complacency, goes sighing and dying about the stage, with 
alternate airs of pity for the heart-struck maiden, and congratulation 
for himself. When about to receive (as he thinks) her hand, he 
turns aside with a bashful acquiescence. When he would be 
pathetic, he talks of the remote calamity of “ dying by inches.” 
When he finds himself really at fault, and rejected, he thinks he is 
bound to tear a few hairs off his head in going away, and appeases 
his mortified vanity by stamping several times with all the might of 
his shoes. Mr Keevey apprehends this character to perfection. 
When he runs out on a supposed triumphant errand, and comes 
back to enjoy the result of it in the reception of the lady’s hand, 
nothing can be more truly vain and self-satisfied than the heavy, | 
loitering leaps into which he slackens his haste, and finally comes | 
to the & plomb. It is heavy with the sense of his merits. He 
seems to say, “ Thine end is attained, Fritz-Klaffen! It is the 
solidity of thy deserts that has brought thee to this consummation ! 
Repose upon thy graces and thy judiciousness! Oppress not the 
lady with too swift a sense of her happiness! Be easy, and perfect.” 

We were sorry to find, by the book of the songs, that much of | 
the singing has been latterly omitted. The Court Journal has given 
just praise to the song about the Nightingale and the Rose, and the 
pretty conceit at the end of the first stanza. As it is not common 
to meet with song-books of modern operas, in which there is any- 
thing worth extracting, we will lay it before the reader :— 


BALLAD.—Aaroline (Miss H. Cawse). 
“| dream’d the rose was married to the bird it loves so well ; 
They had built a leafy bow’r in a deep romantic dell ; 
To the nuptial-banquet hurried ew’ry warbler wild and gay, 
And bud and blossom crowded round in beautiful array ; 
The vale-born lily prank’d herself in all her bridal snows, 
And rang her silver bells to hail the marriage of the rose ! 


But scarcely o’er the wedded pair a summer moon had pass’d, 
When the nightingale had vanish’d, and the rose was fading fast! 
And whisper’d ev’ry busy leaf, and twitter’d ev’ry bird : 

* What could the silly flow’r have hop’d from union so absurd ? 








She scorn’d the fondest woodbine that ever breath’d a sigh, 
And link’d her fate to a winged mate, that leaves her now to die!’” | 


| 
There is a stanza in a song in the first act, the two concluding lines | 


of which please us better than these :— 


* Laden with diamonds 
Let dames seek the hall, 
To yawn at a concert, 
Or faint at a ball : 
I'll sing and dance 
At my own village fair ; 
Joy in heart, 
And a rose in my hair.” 


This is as much superior to the pretty conceit, as pure nature is to 
something not very natural, however pretty. a 





CHAT AND. MISCELLANIES. 


Pustic Money.—Public money ought to be touched with the 
most scrupulous consciousness of honour. It is not the produce 
of riches only, but of the hard earnings of labour and poverty. It 
is drawn even from the bitterness of want ard misery. Not a 


beggar passes, or perishes in the streets, whose mite is not in that 
mass. 





Austerity.—The simplicity of the dove is to be guided by the 
prudence of the serpent. Too much austerity of doctrine savours 
more of affectation than discretion, and drives oftener at libertinism 
than true reform, every one inclining to shake off the yoke when 
rendered too heavy. g honed of rigour is a kind of usury, in that it 
extorts upon conscience to the se of a weak brother. The 
way to heaven is narrow: we ought not to straighten it more, nor 
to lay stumbling blocks in the paths.— Yellow Dwarf. 


ComMUNICATION wiTtH PostEeriry.—How much valuable and use- 
ful information of the actual existing state of arts and knowledge at 
any period might be transmitted to posterity in a distinct, tangible, 
and imperishable form, if, instead of the absurd and useless dispo- 
sition of a few coins and medals under the foundations of buildings, 
specimens of ingenious implements, or condensed statements of 
scientific truths, or processes in arts and manufactures were substi- 
tuted. Will books infallibly preserve to a remote posterity all that 
we may desire should be hereafter known of ourselves and our dis- 
coveries, or all that posterity would wish to know? And may not 
a useless ceremony be thus transformed into an act of enroiment in 
a perpetual archive of what we most prize, and acknowledge to be 
most valuable ?—Herschel?’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. 

A Spare Diet.—Dr Tronchin, Physician to a former Duke of 
Orleans, was celebrated for having studied the influence of the 
moral upon the aren man, the necessity of managing the strength, 
of proportioning the resources to the means, and the advantage of 
combating the principle of the disease, by removing out of the way 
whatever might contribute to cherishing and irritating it. Spare 
diet was almost always one of the first of his prescriptions. “Tis 
the best way,” he said, “to cut off the enemy’s provisions: that is 
already a great point gained.”—What Plutarch said of a physician 
of his time, was applied to Tronchin :—“ He was among physicians 
what Socrates was among philosophers.” 


ENGLAND anpD America.—The American President is elected 
every four years, and his salary is about 6,000/.;—our Royal 
Family costs us about one hundred and sixty times that sum. The 
whole of the expense of the civil government in America, and for 
their army and navy, is about three millions sterling, taking the dol- 
lar at five shillings ;—our expense for these is said by Ministers to 
be eighteen millions and a half.j The interest of their debt, includ- 
ing the sinking fund, is two millions and a half';—ours is forty-eight 
millions. Their excess of revenue beyond the expenditure (the only 
real sinking fund), is one million and a half ;—our excess of expen- 
diture beyond our revenue is nineteen millions ; and therefore our 
sinking fund is one that will soon sink us in the gulf of bankruptcy 
—it is worse than nonsense. Everything here is taxed, even the 
very light of heaven, and the bread we eat ;—there nothing is taxed, 
except foreigu productions. Those who call themselves our Repre- 
sentatives are chosen once in seven years; the people have hardly 
anything to say in the choice of them; and a majority of them are 
appointed by a few Peers and rich commoners, whose interest is 
very different from that of the rest of the people ;—in America, the 
Representatives of the people are elected every year; Peers are 
unknown; and the qualification to entitle them to a vote is so low, 
that almost every man has a voice in the election. With annual 
elections, and almost universal suffrage, America is abolishing all 
internal taxes and rapidly extinguishing her debt ;—here, with sep- 
tennial elections, in which the great bulk of the nation have nothing 
to say, we are ground to the earth with taxes, while we are adding 
at least nineteen millions a year to our debt! And yet there are 
many people still so blind or so infatuated as to say, that annual 
elections and universal suffrage are to be deprecated as impractica- 
ble theories, and which would do no good Lees. suppose they were 
practicable! We can only apply to these people the adage, 
“Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat ;” and we heartily wish 


their eyes may be opened ere it be too late-—Dundee Advertiser, 
1818. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have not forgotten a letter which reached us from Cambridge, and 
which was very welcome. The books it speaks of will be noticed in the 
course of a few days. 


The error pointed out by J. J. W. in a contemporary publication, is, we 
think, hardly worth comment. 


We shall take an opportunity of noticing the spirit of Paito-Dramaricus’s 
communication. 

J. K. will have seen that we were obliged to him. So will our friend T. A, 
whose document shall be returned to him speedily. 

J. H.'s “ Religious Sign of the Times” is hardly so geod as his Military, 

Many thanks to F. G., not omitting a due sense of the interest taken in our 
pages by his fair friend. The little volume he was good enough to send 
us, was made use of in the earlier numbers ofthe Tarrer. It will be 


returned him with the larger one, when we have indecently kept it a little 
longer. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Play of 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


{By Mr MassinGeEr.] 

Lady Allworth, Mrs FAUCIT, Margaret, Miss FAUCIT, * 

Froth, Mra Broad, Tabitha, Mrs Webster, Abigail, Mrs East. 
Sir Giles Overreach, Mr KEAN, 
Wellborn, Mr COOPER, Marrall, Mr FARREN, 
Lovel, Mr H. WALLACK, Allworth, Mr J. VINING, Tapwell, Mr HUGHES, 

Justice Greedy, Mr WEBSTER, Amble, Mr TAYLEUR E, 

Order, Mr Cathie, Furnace, Mr Salter, Watchall, Mr Honner, 
Tailor, Mr Eaton, Vintner, Mr Lee. 


In the course of the Evening, Spontini’s Overture to “ Nurmahal,” and 
Rossini’s Overture to “ La Gazza Ladra.” 


After which will be exhibited the new and splendid 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr STANFIELD. 
The Various Views will os the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Aye “A alley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Dramatic Opera, in Two Acts, called 


THE DEVIL’S BROTHER. 
[Adapted to the English Stage, by A. LEE.] 
Lady Pamela Goslington, Mrs ORGER. Zerlina, Mrs WAYLETT. 
The Concerted Music, by Misses Byfeld, Bruce, S. Phillips, Russell, and Mrs Bedford 
Fra Diavolo, Mr WALLAC 
Sir Gregory Goslington, Mr HARLEY. Lorenzo, Mr SINCLAIR. 
Lucro, Mr Webster. 

Beodisti—Beppo, F Mr Latham. Giace »mo, Mr Bedford. ist Carabineer, Mr Bland. 

Postilion, Mr Honner. Francisco, Mr Eaton. 








To-morrow, Rob Roy ; Turning the Tables; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 


The New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 


CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 

Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. verte Miss CAWSE. 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr HUNT aron ow lino, Mr G. PENSON. 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBU RY —_ Mr MORLEY. 

Pedro, Mr KEELE 


After which, a New Drama, in Two Acts, to be called 


COMRADES AND FRIENDS; OR, LIFE FOR LIFE. 
(The Music selected and arranged by Mr G. Stansbury.] 
Madame Derville, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Madame Bertrand, Mrs VINING, Nina, Miss KENDALL, 
_ Eliza, Miss E. KENDALL, Laurette, Miss Ms; WARDE 
and Duroc, , Mr by 
Charles Valcour, J Sergeants of a French Regiment, ' Mr ABBOTT, 
Morazzi (the Adjutant), Mr G. BENNETT, 
Heary (Commander of the Packet), Mr DURUSET, La Mouche, MrTURNOUR 
Dumont (Lieutenant of the Regiment), Mr HENRY, 
ee (Son of Madame Derville), Miss Hunt, Joseph, Mr Fuller, 
/alentine (an old Domestic) Mr Barnes, Paul, Mr Addison. 


In Act Il. A Dance of Peasantry. 
(Composed by Mr D’ Albert. 
By Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, wee” Payne, Reed, Thomassin, 
Vials, Wells 
Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, F. Sutton. 





To-morrow, The Romance of a Day; and Married Lovers. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


la the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first time 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétés. 


Second appearance of Mons. BOUFFE, who is engaged for 12 nights only. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


LES FRERES A L’7EPREUVE. 
Comédie en Trois Actes, de M. VoLMERANGES. 
Pauline, ¢pouse de Gerzal, Mlle. St. Ange. Madame de la Jauker, Mme. Baudin. 

Deux Femmes de Chambre, Miles. Corra et Emma. 

M. de Monval, M. Clow M. D’Hermonville, son Ami, M. Alfred. 
Gerval, M. de la Janker, _ oe. M. Monval, M. Pelissié, M. sx 
Le Roc, viel Usurier, M. Préval. Francais, vieux Domestique, M . Guenée. 
Deux Valets, MM. Arnaud et Granville. 





Suivie de 
CALEB. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte,de MM, Darrois et FE. Scuise. 
Clara, Soeur d’Edouard, Mile. Florval. 
ty eune Fille gardant les troupeaux du village, Mile. St. Ange. 
BOUFFE remplira le Réle de Caleb, (his original character). 

Henri, Comte de Douglas, M. Derval. Edouard, son ami, M. aulin. 
Jaket, Charpentier du Village, M. Préval. 
Le Greffier, du Juge de Paix, M. Granville. 


On Finira par la Premiére Représentation de 


LE MARCHAND DE LA RUE SAINT DENIS. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Trois Actes, de MM. Brazier et de VILLENEUVE. 
Madame Dumont, Mme. Préval. Henriette, sa Fille, Mlle. Florval. 
Séraphine, Niéce de Madame Dumont, Mile. St. Ange. 
Octavie, Fille de Beaupré, Mile. Eliza. 
Jeannette, Nourrice, Mlle. Corra. 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Role de Théophile, (his original character). 


1). Dumont, Marchand de Soiries, M.St. Aubert. Dorvilliers, Magistrat, M. Derval. 


Edouard, son Fils, M. Alfred. Le Baron Beaupré, M. Cloup. 
Le Maire, M. Paulin. Jocard, Garcon de Bureau, M. Préval. 


Kirk Aubergiste, M. Guenée. 


Marguerite, Gouvernante, Mlle. Emma. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


tirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MIS ANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATE 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Ty Mr YATES. 

John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 

Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
(By Mr Bucksrone.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act L—Wiunrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. 


Jong Dealing, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 


i alter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is sw 
Act. [I 





to occur between each Act.] 
—SUMMER. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new Burletta, entitled 
THE LOST SON. 
{From the French of M. Scrise, by Mr AinsworrTH.} 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Leontine, Miss ei Baron Von Neirstein, Mr Cooper. 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. Eugéne de Nerseuil, Mr Raymond. 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
H. Bay vy, Esq.} 
nang oer ag Madame vESD IS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
"the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Mine’ Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, , in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
{By Mr C. Dance.} 
The Characters as before. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C. Dancx.} 
Previous to which, an Overture , by J. N. Hummel. 
Madame VESTRIS. 





Pandora, 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Will be revived the celebrated Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough,  Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 
After which, (2nd time at this Rain 
PAST TEN O’CLOCK, AND A RAINY NIGHT. 
Nancy, Miss VINCENT. Lucy, Miss SOMERVILLE. Silence, Miss Nicol. 
Bantam, Mr ROGERS. Dozey, Mr WILLIAMS. Sam Squib, Mr VALE. 
The Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 
{By Mr G. Atmar.] 
The Principal Characters by Miss SCOTT, Miss SOMERVILLE, Mr D. PITT, 
Mr ©. HILL, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 





A New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA 
From Gay’s Serenata. With HaANnDgEL’s Music , arranged by Mr C. PotTer. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, nd Mrs HU MBY. 
Mr BENNETT MrJ. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. Mr G, SMITH. 
Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. . 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 
At the end of the Upera, a Solo on the Violin, by Mr Dando. 
After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
And Mr FORRESTER. 
A DIVERTISEMENT, 
By Mr EDGAR, and the Corps de Ballet. 
Previous to the Comedietta, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Cenerentola.” 
And previous to the Entertainment, Mozart’s Overture to ‘‘ Zauberflote.” 
To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. 


Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN. 


Miss AYRES. 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 





Cosnurc THeatre.—The = gee of the Castle—The 
Night Hag—And Elizabeth. 


SapLer’s Wetts Tueatne. — The Wreck; or the 
Buccaneer’s Bridal — Popping the 
Question—And the Pantomime. 

Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 

parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Coaprpen.—Errincuam WiItson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fiacv, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsn, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esens’s Library, Old 








Bond street ; ‘and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 





Un Auvergnat, M. Granville. Un Garcon de Caisse, M. Arnand. 
Un Véetéran, M. Guenée. 


Cc. “and W. Reynagut, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 














